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ABSTRACT 


KIMBERLY HARDY: Womanist Performative Pedagogy 
(Under the direction of Jocelyn Glazier) 


For African American young women of color, the experiences in education rarely 
address how race and gender specifically intersect as a cultural way of knowing. The 
purpose of this work is to theorize Womanist Performative Pedagogy in an attempt to 
answer the call for pedagogies that specifically engage to the experiences of adolescent 
women of color in the classroom. Womanist Performative Pedagogy, grounded in the 
social change theory of womanism, as an anti-oppressive, vernacular, communitarian, 
and spiritual (Phillips, 2006) way of teaching, which seeks to create sacred spaces for the 
purpose of integrating the body, mind, and spirit towards the humanization of students, 
teachers, and communities in the process of education. This pedagogy engages the 
performative to enact womanist caring through exhibiting an ethic of care that embraces 
the maternal, acts with political clarity, and engages an ethic of risk (Beauboef- 


Lafontant, 1997, 2002, 2005). 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

During adolescence, healthy identity development requires that young women of 
color establish their racial identity as well as construct their gendered identity (Stevens, 
1997). The middle years present numerous ethical, personal, and physical conflicts that 
require the adolescent to choose a path for which teachers and parents can only provide 
guidance (Erikson, 1968; Tatum, 1997). Within schools, teachers and administrators 
provide guidance through the way they interact with students and by including academic 
experiences that affirm identity (Boston & Baxley, 2005) For African American students 
in predominantly white schools, healthy racial and ethnic development requires that the 
young person create and maintain spaces of ethnic and racial engagement with peers 
(Tatum, 1997). Tatum posits that students often create these spaces on the periphery of 
the schooling context, in places such as the cafeteria, in the hallways, on school grounds 
and outside of school hours (Tatum, 1997). For many students of color, however, 
membership in the racial and ethnic group inhabiting these spaces must be maintained by 
projecting an identity that is often in opposition to the school culture. Behaviors such as 
speaking loudly in class within the peer group using vernacular, non- Standard American 
English dialect, or the language of the home culture is a socio-linguistic way of 
maintaining ethnic and racial identity in schools. Though students engage in this and 


other behaviors as a means of establishing their racial and gender identities within 


schools, these behaviors are often problematized (Boykin, Tyler, & Miller, 2005). 
Labeling students’ cultural behaviors as problems creates a system where student 
behaviors may be viewed as oppositional to the schooling experience, and thus prompt 
teachers to marginalize such students within classroom settings and school culture. 
Conceptualizing student behaviors as “performances” of cultural identity enacted to 
establish they are “authentic” members of a racial, ethnic, and gendered group can help 
teachers understand the need for certain behaviors within schooling. 

The teaching force has developed inscribed Euro-cultural constructions of 
teaching and learning (Boykin, Tyler & Miller, 2005) that have put many students and 
communities at a great disadvantage. For the past five decades, scholars have put forth 
the agenda to change schooling such that more equitable experiences are available and 
accessible for all students. Scholars across disciplines have continued to point to the 
need for pedagogy that creates spaces for diverse students to learn in ways that are 
culturally relevant and culturally responsive (Ladson- Billings, 1994; Gay, 2000). 
Pedagogical theories and practices that have been birthed within the meta- discipline of 
multicultural education have done much to address the teaching practices that are not 
inclusive of experiences of students of diverse backgrounds. These pedagogies have 
focused primarily on race/ethnicity and class in conceptions of culture within classrooms. 
Unfortunately, many of these pedagogical approaches have allowed the focus on ending 
racial oppression to overshadow gender oppression experienced by students in the 
context of schooling. This presents considerable problems for African American 
adolescent females, who are negotiating racial and ethnic identity development as 


constructed through or within their gendered identity(Stevens, 1997). 


Because gender is socially constructed through contacts and interactions with 
others in society (Allen, 2004), gender construction for adolescent young women in a 
society that limits the roles of women may lead to voicelessness (AAUW, 1992; Orestein, 
1994; Phillips, 1998; Sadker &Sadker, 1994). Schools are primary sites for reinforcing 
confining roles of women and often negatively affect the learning of female students in 
the classroom (Allen, 2004; Orenstein, 1994; Pipher, 1995; Sadker & Sadker, 1994). 
Irvine (1986), whose research supports the idea that gender identity construction is 
particularly complicated by one’s race, culture, and class found that this is particularly 
true for Black female students, (Phillips, 2006). Black females are usually socialized 
towards being independent, strong, and resourceful (AAUW, 1992; Collins, 2004, Ward, 
1996), a way of being that is often contrary to white middle class female socialization 
(AAUW, 1992). Within schools, white female constructions of gender —in which females 
are compliant and docile--are privileged. There is a need for pedagogical practices that 
help African American adolescent females develop healthy racial/ ethnic and gendered 
identities. 

Beyond pedagogies that focus on multicuturalism stands critical pedagogy, 
which similarly problematizes education processes that reproduce the status quo of power 
relations between the oppressed and the oppressors, particularly within capitalism. 
Critical pedagogy, as a democratic practice set forth by revolutionary Paulo Friere and 
critical theorists Henry Giroux among others has helped change the way many teachers, 
students, and administrators think about and engage power in the classroom 
(Farber,1998) . It is no wonder that scholars have found that effective multicultural 


educators are also critical pedagogues (McNeal, 2005). Like the work of progenitors of 


pedagogies that have attempted to revolutionize (Farber, 1998) the way teachers and 
schools engage culture in classrooms, the contributions of critical pedagogues and 
scholars are invaluable to changing relationships of power in society. Included in this 
change are policies and teaching practices that allow students’ racial and gendered 
knowledge to be more influential in challenging school procedures and the creation of 
educational experiences that invite students to not only think critically about the world, 
but to change the world through positive action. However, similar to multicultural 
pedagogies, gender either takes a back seat to issues of class or drop out completely 
within critical pedagogy (Ellsworth, 1989). 

There is a need for pedagogical spaces for young women of color, whose lived 
experiences of confluent oppressions of race and gender are often marginalized within 
school contexts, to see themselves as whole beings within schools. An important aspect 
of an empowering pedagogy is the acknowledgement that African American adolescent 
females enter schools with cultural richness grounded in gendered and racial experiences 
within society. In the continuum of the legacy of resilience in the experience of Black 
womanhood, African American adolescent females are critical viewers, critical listeners, 
and critical thinkers, often critically aware of the spaces that their bodies inhabit and 
particularly sensitive to the tendency of schooling to control their bodies and minds in 
desks, chairs and in prescriptive relationships with educators and the world (Fine & Weis, 
2003). 

The historical experience of African American womanhood is a rich cite from 
which such pedagogy can develop. The resiliency of African American women and the 


courage to act towards social change is historically informed by beliefs and practices that 


cultivate and enrich connections between mind, spirit and body of individuals and groups 
(Westfield, 2001). A discussion of multicultural education, culturally relevant teaching, 
culturally responsive pedagogy, and critical pedagogy reveal such practices are rare in 
transformative multicultural teaching practices. 

The purpose of this work is to theorize Womanist Performative Pedagogy, which 
is grounded in the experiences of Black womanhood, creates experiences that connect 
mind, body, and spirit, and engage the body as an instrument for social change as well 
cite of knowledge in education. Womanist Performative Pedagogy as a praxis is 
grounded in womanism, a social change theory that is communitarian (seeking the good- 
will of all livingkind), anti-oppressive (resisting all forms of oppression equally), spiritual 
(honoring the spiritual practices and beliefs of all), vernacular (engaging the everyday 
experiences and language to define those experiences) and non- ideological (forming 
common bond with people across schools of thought for the purpose of collective action) 
(Phillips, 2006). Womanism draws from the experiences of women of color 
internationally and Afro- centric practices. This pedagogy engages the performative to 
enact an ethic of care that embraces the maternal, acts with political clarity, and engages 
an ethic of risk (Beauboef- Lafontant, 1997, 2002, 2005). Womanist Performative 
Pedagogy as an anti-oppressive, vernacular, communitarian, and spiritual way of teaching 
seeks to create sacred spaces for the purpose of integrating the body, mind, and spirit 
towards the humanization of students, teachers, and communities in the process of 
education. 

This thesis also includes interspersed personal narratives or critical 


autobiography. The narratives provide meaningful reflections about personal experiences 


of schooling and performances of race, culture, gender, and class. The text is placed at 
the beginning of chapters and sections of this text and embedded to provide examples of 
particular concepts within the theoretical sections of the thesis. Weaving together critical 
discussion of the experience of African American young women, theories in education, 
and personal narrative, this work joins the body of voices crying for more from social 
theory and radical pedagogical practices. This work urges that the brilliant minds who 
have developed theories and the strong bodies that practice theories and perform 
ideologies keep pushing for pedagogical practices that will continuously birth freedom in 


minds, in and on bodies, in classrooms and in other spaces. 


CHAPTER II 
AFRICAN AMERICAN FEMALE ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCE 


As a recent high school graduate I had the responsibility of teaching motivated 
middle school students during a six- week academic program that follows the ideals of 
“students teaching students.” This program located in South Florida is a part of a 
national collaborative that invites exceptional college and high school students interested 
in education to develop and implement curricula for sixth, seventh, and eighth graders. I 
personally had the responsibility to teach three classes of seventh graders English 
literature. This summer, the students would be reading Maya Angelou’s I Know Why the 
Caged Bird Sings. I was very excited to be teaching the work of one of the most prolific 
and well known African American female writers ever. As the summer progressed, we 
journeyed deep into the autobiography of Angelou learning literary terms, methods of 
literary analysis- aspects of literature and grammar healthy for seventh graders to 
know... and I became more and more unsettled with my ability to “simply teach 
literature.” My pedagogy seemed particularly inadequate during my fifth period class of 
seven Haitian- American, Jamaican — American, and African American female students. I 





noticed the unusually heavy silence and wandering eyes as we discussed Angelou’s 
sexual abuse, and I was troubled by this mid-summer change in my students’ behavior 
and countenance. Because my college- preparatory education had not allowed for such a 
space- an all “black girl” classroom-- I was very uncertain of my ability to “teach” the 
text adequately, comfortably, without “getting real.” “Getting real” was my recent high- 
school graduate term for guiding my students in a discussion that focused on the 
relevance and relationship of Angelou’s experiences of (mis)education, abuse, and 
eventual triumph to my students’ own lived experiences. While I had not written “getting 
real” into the six- week plan that I had developed the week of our orientation, I knew that 
it had to be done. I spoke with my mentor teacher, who, by the grace of God, was able to 
lead me to another mentor teacher, who was also a veteran school psychologist. On a 
Thursday afternoon, this white, middle-aged, female mentor teacher, my self, and the 
seven young women in my class, engaged in a candid conversation about the importance 
of “talking to someone if anyone touches you inappropriately...” I recall feeling a deep 
uneasiness that I had committed a crime against my students, that I had screamed their 
secrets in the hallway for everyone to hear. In retrospect, I wish that I had had the 
language and the understanding of the complex systems that produced the conditions that 
caused Maya Angelou, my students, and even me to be part of the “walking wounded” - 


victims of the confluence of racism, classism, and sexism. Having a school psychologist 
was a safe move for a recent high- school graduate teacher. Providing my students with a 
space of racial, ethnic and gender engagement would have been risky. And I wish I had 
known how to take that risk... 


African American Identity in School 


Within the field of psychology an examination of identity formation has advanced to 
include the theoretical frameworks that address identity development of non- white, non- 
male individuals. The “simultaneity of conflict and interdependence, which characterizes 
black- white relations” (Dill, 1990, 70) presents a multi- textured experience for African 
American adolescents to form complex identities within American culture (Stevens, 
1997). | Scholars have developed various conceptual frameworks to describe the 
complexity of racial identity formation as well as cultural identity formation of minority 
groups within majority cultures, including assimilation, | accommodation, 
multiculturalism, ethnicity, dual perspectives, bi- cultural identity development, and 
trans- cultural identity development (Atkinson at. al, 1993; Chau, 1991; De Hoyos et. al, 
1986; Devore & Schlesinger, 1996; Norton, 1978; Pinderhughes, 1979; Suarez- Orozco, 
2001). Since the development of the Duboisian double consciousness theory regarding 
the Black presence in white America (Dubois, 1903/1989), the concept of bifurcation has 
been a site of interest when theorizing African American identity development (Chestang, 
1972). For most African Americans, the development of self has happened within the 


socio- cultural context of racial oppression and cultural devaluation. 


Stevens (1997) posits that the bifurcation in the development of African Americans 
provides the cognitive and cultural flexibility for the development of competencies in 


both mainstream culture and the home culture: “Biculturalism may be a valid concept to 


explicate the experiences of African Americans’ cultural flexibility” (Stevens, 1997, p. 
149). Similarly, Boykin (1983) presents the concept that the co- existence of the Anglo- 
American cultural ethos and the Afro- American cultural ethos creates the biculturalism 
in which African American identity must develop. Boykin’s later work (Boykin, Miller, 
& Tyler, 2005) explicates the idea that public schooling is a primary site in which African 
American youth are socialized through immersion in the cultural themes of the Anglo- 
cultural ethos. Steady trends of academic underachievement of Black students in public 
school have been explained with various theories exploring the development of the 
African American child within Anglo- cultural mainstream society. Boykin and Toms 
(1985) proposed that African Americans, in general, and children, in particular, have the 
difficult task of integrating three distinct identities. Referred to as the "triple quandary," 
these identities are at once complex, competing, and contradictory. Boykin and Toms 
argued convincingly that this quandary reflects three interlocking arenas of experience or 
consciousness that include (a) mainstream American, (b) minority, and (c) African 
American identities. 

Other scholars have also identified the challenge for African American youth of 
negotiating identity within school contexts. Sociologist John Ogbu developed a 
provocative social theory with Signathia Fordham (Fordham & Ogbu, 1986) to explain 
the underachievement of Black students relative to their white peers. In essence 
oppositional culture theory posits that Black youth have developed behaviors and ideas 
that that are “psychologically protective” (Downey, 2008) against the institutional racism 


that they perceive will prevent their success. This combination of behavior and ideas 


constitute a culture that opposes white controlled institutions, particularly schooling 


(Ogbu 1987, 1991, 2003; Fordham & Ogbu, 1986). According to Ogbu: 


School learning is consciously or unconsciously perceived as a subtractive 
process: a minority who learns successfully in school or who follows the standard 
practices of the school is perceived as becoming acculturated into the white 
American cultural frame of reference at the expense of minorities’ cultural frame 
of reference and collective welfare. (Fordham & Ogbu, 1986, p. 182-83) 


Students of color may negatively identify peer behavior as “acting white” when a fellow 
student engages in behavior that is often praised in formal education. Originally named 


Ed 


the “acting white hypothesis,’ Ogbu’s theory developed from empirical study of 


adolescent students in school settings. 


The bifurcated identity constructed for survival in America may be further 
complicated as globalization increases and more cultures are coming into contact with 
one another even in urban and rural African American communities. Social mobility in 
many cases requires cultural competence in more than one culture; with this in mind, 
some African Americans, as other minorities in the United States, are attempting to 
develop trans- cultural identities. Trans- cultural identity, as proposed by Suarez- Orozco 
& Suarez- Orozco (2001), is the bringing together of two or more disparate cultures 
within the identity of the individual whose “home culture” is not that of the mainstream 
culture. Trans- cultural identity involves the development of the cognitive agility, 
empathy, and knowledge of the codes of the home culture and other cultures. While white 
codes must be learned and the ability to code- switch must be developed, trans- cultural 
identity pushes beyond code switching into offering the individual the ability to feel “at 


home” within home culture, mainstream culture, and others’ cultures. African American 


10 


experiences of racist oppression in the United States due to white supremacy, however, 
makes the feasibility of constructing a trans-cultural tenuous. 


Identity as Performance/ Performative' 





Beyond these concepts of identity as a cognitive process that ends with a unitary, 
fixed outcome (Erickson, 1968), identity may be conceived as a fluid process that 
consists of racial, cultural, and social performances (Dimitriadis, 2001). This fluid 
process may also be conceived of as performance, or the process of doing, speaking, 
interacting with others or in opposition to others as a way of constituting who one is 
(Butler, 1990). Theorizing identity as performance, Blocker refers to the work of 
performance artist Ana Mendieta: 


In the performance of identity, and in identity as performance, Mendieta is and is 
not herself." She negotiates among identity possibilities that themselves emerge 
with the act of performance. No one true identity exists prior to the act of 
performing. Understanding identity as having these "performative" qualities 
enables a discussion of gender, color, nation, and ethnicity that bypasses 
essentialist categories (Blocker, 1999, p. 25). 


Blocker’s description of Mendieta’s performance supports the idea that various 
cultural and social performances of the self constitute one’s identity. These performances 
may cross boundaries between behaviors that are usually linked to a particular race or 
gender identity. One may explore possibilities of “who one is” through performing 
various identities in order to constitute an individual racial and gendered identity. 

Embedded within the previously mentioned oppositional culture theory is the 
concept of “acting white,” or a performance of particular codes, behaviors, and languages 


that constitute whiteness as a social construct. Though peers can see that the student is, 


* The use of the term “performative” is not used here in the traditionally linguistic sense. Performative 
here, by contrast, refers to the way that acts are performed in the body- even “spoken” spoken through 
the body to reconstitute social performances. 
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by phenotype, “of color’, her use of Standard American English or raising her hand and 
remaining individually in academic competition with peers indicate that this student is 
engaging the performance of “passing for white.” While conceiving of such 
performances as “whiteness” reeks of cultural hegemony, the consequences of “acting 
white” are very real and potentially harmful for students who are shunned by peers for 
their performances. Similarly, the inability to “perform whiteness” well has social and 
material consequences when students are penalized by teachers, administrators, and peers 
for their poor performance. 

Various performance of African American identity, bicultural identity, and trans- 
cultural identity for African American adolescents must be practiced and accessed by 
significant others to affirm authenticity. Through enacting particular codes and signifiers, 
such as nonverbal greetings, style of dress, and language, one establishes that they are 
“authentic” members of group valuing those signifiers and codes. Performances of 
African American identity include the engagement of particular codes within school 
settings that may differ based on, among other things, gender. Extensive conversations 
about performances of authentic Black masculinity reveal that such performances are 
often criminalized within schools and targeted for many forms of discrimination in larger 
society (Alexander, 1999). Because Black masculinity is beyond the scope of this work, I 
focus here on performances of African American womanhood within school settings. 

Performances of social constructions of gender are a central part of the schooling 
experience that are particularly problematic for African American young women. 
Performances of gender for African American female adolescents are often established in 


opposition to the performances of middle class, white womanhood embodied by the 
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primarily white teaching force (Vaughn- Roberson, 1992). The ethnographic work of 
Stevens (1997) offers descriptions of performances of at risk African American female 
adolescents in interactions with peers and with adults within the schooling process: 

Interestingly, the girls did not see themselves as loud or boisterous. They 

described themselves as being able to “thump, argue, or curse.” Their ability to 

engage in such actions was a source of pride. Even shy and reticent girls saw 
value in being able to act in this manner, because it warranted respect from peers. 

(Stevens, 1997, p.157) 

Among the young women, being able to argue and curse, or thump, were 
performances to establish identity within peer groups. An African American female 
teenager in Stevens’s study explains the vernacular “thump”: “Thumping... means you 
can take care of yourself, watch your back, and not have people mess with you, and you 
fight if you have to” (Stevens, 1997, p. 157). Stevens’s description of the student offering 
the definition includes descriptors that are theatrically performative. “Though the phrase 
[the student offers] is simple and clear, the gesturing and posturing in which it was 
expressed rendered a dramatic display of bravado” (Stevens, 1997, p. 157). These 
“dramatic displays” performed to constitute an identity deserving of respect among 
females were also the results of conflicts over romantic relationships with male peers. 
Regarding these relationships, Stevens (1997) posits that the young women in her study 
based their self-worth and self- definition from “romantic liaisons” with male peers (p. 
156). Interestingly in Stevens’s study, the young women who developed assertive, and at 
times aggressive, behaviors with female peers, “seemed vulnerable in their relationships 
to male peers” (Stevens, 1997, p. 156). Performing gendered identity in relation to 
sexuality, specifically heterosexuality, created conflicts between female peers. In 


addition, conflicts between students and teachers or school officials in Stevens’s study 
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provided performance of young black womanhood based on confrontation in defense of 
self. Described by Holloway (1995) as “turning it out,” African American young women 
respond to authority figures who “treated us as if we had no sense of our own” 
(Holloway, 1995, p. 31) with quick retorts accompanied with defensive body language. 

Situated within the historical context of social constructions of Black 
womanhood, these student behaviors are more than mere teacher- student or student- 
student conflicts. Black feminist scholarship offers a critique of the objectification of 
Black womanhood in Euro-American socio-politics that reveals much about the position 
of African American female adolescents in the social institution of schools. 
Othering African American Female Adolescents 

While it may be argued that black masculinity is the ultimate “other” in the 
context of schooling because his race and gender contrast to that of the white, female 
teaching force, scholars have noted that black women are consistently objectified as other 
(Richards, 1980; Collins, 2000, hooks, 1989). Collins (2000) posits that objectification, 
as a method of domination, is carried out in the process of creating binary opposition of 
male/female, White/black, and subject/ object. Collins (2000) states, “When fixed in this 
structural injustice targeted toward one group, many Black women have insisted on our 
right to define our own identity” (p.71). For adolescent young women coming of age in 
schools, this structural injustice, posing one identity against the other, presents 
considerable obstacles to positive self- definition as well as academic achievement. 

As previously mentioned, adolescent females may engage in behaviors that 
establish an identity that is opposed to the racial-gender identity of their teachers. Collins 


(2000) offers the idea that White women, socially constructed to fit into the heterosexual, 
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White, middle- class, psyche, serve as the ideal, true womanhood. Purity, piety, 
submission, and domesticity (Collins, 2000) are the characteristics of true womanhood. 
To maintain this ideal based on the racial superiority of whiteness, controlling images of 
Black womanhood in school and beyond are cast as the opposite of white womanhood. In 
the process of schooling, two images emerge as particularly problematic for the 
development of African American female adolescents in relation to educators and peers: 
the mammy and the jezebel/hoochie image. 

Black feminist scholar, Patricia Hill Collins (2000) offers descriptions of these 
stereotypes that are particularly relevant to the process of schooling. The controlling 
image of the mammy developed as a stereotype of African American women domestic 
workers who served as maids and caretakers in white homes. She is resented as an 
asexual, nurturing, docile female figure, a figure that assuages White fears of retaliation 
by her compliance and buttressing support of the patriarchal system of the middle class 
home and the system of racism. Omolade (1994) posits that black professional women 
are subjected to this process of “mammification” by being penalized for not exhibiting 
deferential treatment to whites. 

For African American female adolescents, deference, appearing warm, and 
nurturing are positively affirmed in classrooms; this student is labeled as “well- behaved” 
and completely committed to her class work. That a student is labeled well behaved and 
docile seems unproblematic. This image, however, is often not connected positively with 
her black womanhood, but with her ability to mimic the purity and piety of white 


womanhood, thus reinforcing racist notions through gender identity. Furthermore, the 
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asexuality of the mammy image offers her the status and often the label of being a “good 
girl.” 

At the polar opposite of the mammy image is the jezebel/hoochie image, the “bad 
girl”. This stereotype is the over-sexualized female, who, within white, heterosexual 
ideology, which pervades the schooling process, is a symbol of deviant sexuality, which 
is both racialized and gendered (Collins, 2000). Her sexual appetite is not appropriate for 
true womanhood, and thus, she may be stigmatized as a “freak” (Collins, 2000). 
Unfortunately, this stereotype dominates mental images of African American females in 
popular culture as well as the mental images of African American young women. Most 
unfortunate, however, may be the degree to which glorification of this image in urban 
youth culture and feticization of the “hoochie” has helped young women internalize this 
image. As the polar opposite of “good womanhood,” she is labeled “unteachable” in 
school. Perhaps teachers understand that academic achievement is not a priority because 
this “bad girl” needs only her body to maneuver patriarchy. 

These images are particularly prominent and must be maneuvered as young 
women come of age. Because the public education process is usually sanitized of any 
meaningful conversation about sexuality, African American young women are not 
provided the material to construct a positive concept of her racialized gender, much less a 
healthy, productive self- concept of her sexuality. Absence of critical dialogue about 
female sexuality is also an out-growth of the sexist notions of the primacy of male 
sexuality. 

The importance that society places on male desire is an undeniable part of the 


socialization of all females. In the female adolescent experience, the male gaze becomes 
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particularly prominent, as she seeks approval from male peers to establish positive self- 
identity. (Mulvey, 1990). Socialization of male peers to voyeuristically look at female 
bodies for their own pleasure situates the female adolescent body and experience as 
performing (posing, interacting with, and dressing) for male peers. This problem is 
further complicated by the focus on the beauty images that idealize white womanhood as 
the heterosexual partner for both White and Black men. Negative views of darker skin 
and positive views of lighter skin have created inner- group competition and at times 
caste- like divides among black women (Williams, Hamilton & Gloria, 2008). African 
American female adolescents related fairer skin and straighter hair with intelligence, 
beauty, and pleasantness (Williams, Hamilton,& Gloria, 2008). In adolescence, the 
socialization towards the desire to attract and sustain the male gaze creates the situation 
in which she must conform to controlling images of beauty to validate self worth. An 
interview with an African American 18- year old reveals her struggle with inter- gender 
relationships in school, leading to struggle with self-identity: 

It was obvious and evident that most if not all of the black boys in my school 

wanted to do with black girls, which was sort of traumatizing. You can’t really 

come away from an experience like that without feeling like there is something 

wrong with you. (Carroll, 1997, p. 131-132 as quoted in Collins, 2000) 

For some time, African American female scholars and artists have called for 
Black women to establish positive self-identities. Collins’ (2000) calls for this positive 
self development within the context of group “safe spaces.” She states: “In the comfort 
of daily conversation, through serious conversations, and humor, African American 
woman as sisters and friends affirm one another’s humanity, specialness, and right to 
exist” (Collins, 2000, p. 102). Schools can create these spaces only when teachers—and 


therefore their pedagogy and curriculum--take seriously social constructions of gender 
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and the gendered experience of their students. A survey of the education scholarship on 
pedagogies that are inclusive of cultural experience suggests that race and ethnicity take 
precedence over gender. For the African American female, who stands at the intersection 
of oppressions, pedagogy that does not take into consideration her racial and gendered 
experience, is not enough. There is a need for pedagogies that will provide these spaces 
as a way of caring for African American female adolescents and a way of changing the 


world. 
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CHAPTER III 
POSSIBILITIES WITHIN PEDAGOGIES 


A survey of literature about pedagogical approaches to educating students, 
particularly diverse students, in a way that is socially just suggests that there are various 
pedagogies that have emerged as coherent sets of pedagogical practices and beliefs. The 
following discussion focuses on multicultural education, culturally relevant teaching, 
culturally responsive teaching, and critical pedagogy because these approaches to 
education have dominated recent literature on transformational education. 7 

The 1954 decision of Brown versus the Board of Education was monumental in 
challenging the status quo of American culture by requiring that schools integrate black 
and white students into the same classroom for a single education process. Beyond the 
struggles for racial equality in the streets of southern cities, at the nation’s capital, in 
restaurants, on the steps of city hall buildings, and at water fountains, the struggle 
continued in classrooms long after the passing of laws mandating racial desegregation. 
As racial diversity increased among student populations of public schools across the 
United States, teachers, administrators, parents, and community leaders became 
increasingly aware of the challenges that the predominantly white, middle class female 


teaching force faced as they attempted to teach non- White students in the public school 


* Feminist pedagogy, as a transformational form of education, foregrounds gender as a way of knowing. 
Feminist pedagogy is not predominant within education literature and practice. For this reason, feminist 
pedagogy is excluded from this discussion. 


classroom. Teacher education programs for most of these teachers included inadequate 
preparation to teach culturally diverse students (Delpit, 2006). Unfortunately, many 
students of color were misunderstood and often mis-educated because of the cultural 
incompetence of teachers and administrators- leading to more academic 
underachievement and widening of achievement gaps between students of color and their 
white peers (Horvat& O’Connor, 2006). 

Understanding the prominence of cultural misalignment between cultures of the 
students and those of their teachers, scholars and educators began revolutionary 
conversations about the need to teach and structure schooling in ways that are culturally 
inclusive and responsive for students of color, particularly African American students. 
Voices within these conversations emerged as a cohesive meta- discipline of 
multicultural education in the early 1970’s. While various scholars and educators may 
articulate the meaning of multicultural education differently and propose various 
procedures, there is a consensus that the purpose of multicultural education is to change 
school culture and classroom practices to increase equity for all students and people in 
the classroom and beyond (Banks, 1995) for the democratic goal of increasing social 
justice within larger society by fostering cultural pluralism (Hunter, 1974; Bennett, 1990; 
Gay, 2000). 


Multicultural Education 





As an approach to teaching and learning, multicultural education seeks to develop 
curricula that increase understanding of various diverse communities and individual 
differences of culture, race, class, gender, sexuality, ethnicity, region, (dis)ability, 


religion, and age and combat practices that oppress any or all (Bennett, 1990), 
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particularly those who have been victims of discrimination (Banks, 1977). Some forms of 
multicultural education focus on addressing social problems such as more equitable 
distribution of resources, creating policy changes that show more respect for diversity 
(Frazier, 1977; Grant, 1977) or reforming schools and basic education of all students in a 
way that challenges discrimination in the institution of schooling and the interpersonal 
relationships of students in a way that advances democracy (Neito, 1992). Surveying the 
literature within multicultural education produces the critique that discussions of culture 
are often limited to race and class. Despite their mention, gender, sexuality, religion, 
ability, age, and region- let alone the confluence of these differences within various 
bodies--are rarely the focus of pre-service teacher education, curricula and instruction in 
classrooms, or scholarly publications within multicultural educations. 

Perhaps most prominent in the work of multicultural education is the Banks 
Model of Multicultural Education, which synthesizes the various dimensions of 


multicultural education as presented in the following table. 
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Table 1: Dimensions of Multicultural Education (Banks, 1994) 


Content Integration Teachers use examples, data, and information from a variety 
of cultures and groups to illustrate key concepts, principals, 
generalizations, and theories in their subject area or 
discipline 

Prejudice Reduction Teachers help students develop more positive racial attitudes 
by presenting realistic images of ethnic and racial groups in 
within in teaching materials a way that is consistent and 
natural. 


Equity Pedagogy Teachers use techniques and teaching methods that facilitate 
the academic achievement of students from diverse racial, 
ethnic, and social-class groups. 


Knowledge Teachers help students to understand how knowledge is 

Construction created, who has the power to create and disseminate that 
knowledge and how the racial, ethnic, gender and social- 
class positions of individuals and groups influence how 
knowledge is created. 


Empowering School Teachers and administrators engage in a process of 

Culture and Social restructuring the school culture and organization that 

Structure students from diverse racial, ethnic, and social-class group 
will experience educational equality and empowerment. 
Within this dimension, school is conceptualized as a unit of 
change that, with strategic structural and procedural changes, 
can increase equal opportunities for the success of all 
students, particularly diverse students. 





When integrated in school procedures and instruction, this comprehensive model 
of multicultural education has revolutionary potential. Unfortunately, for some time, 
scholars have recognized that the practice of multicultural education often goes no further 
than the dimensions of content integration and/ or prejudice reduction within schools 
(Banks, 1995; Cochran- Smith, 1995), at times simply reinforcing negative stereotypes 
about culturally diverse groups and never fully addressing the other components of 
multicultural education. Fortunately, scholars and educators have put forth ways of 
actualizing the other dimensions of multicultural education in the form of culturally 


relevant teaching and culturally responsive pedagogy. 
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Culturally Relevant Teaching 


Although the term “teaching” is used to describe culturally relevant educational 
practices, culturally relevant teaching is not merely teaching, but pedagogy. Teaching is 
the practice of imparting content knowledge. Fien defines pedagogy: "Pedagogy is a 
term that involves more than the traditional concept of teaching and learning strategies; 
pedagogy includes the teacher's visions of what education is for and how society might 
be” (Fien, 2001, p.23). As an equity pedagogy, culturally relevant teaching, as conceived 
by Gloria Ladson- Billings (1994), is a pedagogy that “empowers students intellectually, 
socially, emotionally, and politically by using cultural referents to impart knowledge, 
skills and attitudes” (Ladson- Billings, 1994, p.17). Culturally relevant practices 
integrate student culture into school culture as a way of intervening in the negative 
impacts of the hegemonic dominant culture. According to Ladson- Billings, there are six 


tenets to culturally relevant teaching: 


Ladson Billings (1994) states that 1)"students whose educational, economic, 
social, political, and cultural futures are most tenuous are helped to become intellectual 
leaders in classrooms" ( Ladson- Billings, 1994, p. 117). Culturally relevant pedagogy 
helps students build “relevant [cultural] identities” by binding cultural and academic 
knowledge between the cultures of home and cultures of schools. The knowledge that is 
constructed in culturally relevant classrooms combines mainstream academic knowledge 
with the personal knowledge of students as well as transformative knowledge in a way 
that allows students to be the authority on their own experience and take the lead in 
assuming responsibility for their own learning (McNeal, 2005). 2) Culturally relevant 
pedagogy moves beyond the construction of knowledge to challenge the traditional 
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procedure of how learning occurs by apprenticing students in learning communities 
rather than teaching in an “isolated and unrelated way” (Ladson- Billings, 1994, p. 117). 
Culturally relevant teachers engage the Afro-cultural theme of communalism instead of 


the Anglo- cultural orientation towards individualism and competition. 


3) Culturally relevant pedagogy invites students’ lived experiences into the 
classroom as a legitimate basis from which to construct curriculum. Parent- child 
interactions, home cultural norms, culture-linguistic capital that students bring with them 
and their worldview inform teaching practice and content; 4) Teacher and students have a 
broad conception of literacy that integrates written literature with oratory, an important 
aspect of African American culture; 5) In the culturally relevant classroom, teachers and 
students challenge cultural hegemony by critiquing culture and seeking social change. A 
major part of challenging the status quo is the culturally responsive educator’s refusal to 
accept any idea that her students will not achieve academically, particularly because of 
their race, class, or gender. This unyielding hope in the abilities of students is 
consistently conveyed to the students with the purpose of empowering the student with 
the belief in the inevitability of her success; 6) Within this concept of hope, culturally 
relevant teachers see themselves as political beings and their pedagogical practices as an 


extension of their politics. 


Culturally Responsive Pedagogy 





Culturally responsive pedagogy is another theory and praxis within multicultural 
education that has helped move schools toward being more socially just by helping 


change institutions, individual teachers, and instruction so that culturally diverse students 
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experience less alienation because of cultural misalignment between school cultures and 
home cultures (Allen 

& Boykin, 1992). Like culturally relevant teaching, the purpose of culturally responsive 
teaching is to help increase academic achievement for all students. Gay (2000) defines 
culturally responsive teaching as a pedagogy that uses the cultural knowledge, learning 
styles, lived experiences of students, and strengths of students to establish meaningful 
connections between the student’s socio-cultural realities and the academic experiences 
in the classroom. Gay posits that culturally responsive teaching is validating, 
comprehensive, multidimensional, empowering, transformative, and liberating (Gay 
2000). 

Culturally responsive teaching validates student culture and learning styles by 
including a variety of instructional strategies to respond to various learning styles of 
students as it incorporates information, resources, and skills from a variety of cultures. As 
a comprehensive pedagogy, culturally responsive pedagogy seeks the well-being of the 
whole child as it is not only concerned with students’ academic achievement, but also 
seeks to help students maintain their cultural identity and heritage. The 
multidimensionality of culturally responsive teaching is reflected in the fact that this 
pedagogy includes curriculum content, learning context, classroom climate, student- 
teacher interpersonal relationships, instructional techniques, and academic performance 
assessments that allow students to actively participate in the evaluation process. 
Culturally responsive teaching provides a pedagogy that models positive self- efficacy 
beliefs, support towards academic competence, ambitiously appropriate expectations to 


help students develop initiative, and opportunities to celebrate individual and collective 
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accomplishment (Gay, 2000). As a transformative pedagogy, culturally responsive 
teaching does not merely infuse traditional educational practices with multicultural 
content, but provides students with the knowledge and skills needed to critique culture 
and constructions of knowledge in order to make reflective decisions that create positive 
social change (Shor, 1992). Finally Gay posits that culturally responsive teaching is 
emancipatory as it allows students to understand that there is no one version of “truth” 
that should go without questioning, critique or revision (Gay 2000). 

Although very similar in purpose, culturally relevant teaching and culturally 
responsive pedagogy each offer important aspects to the practice of education, which 
must be clarified. Culturally relevant teaching as put forth by Gloria Ladson- Billings 
primarily speaks to a teachers philosophy or changing teaching practices that are 
hegemonically unresponsive to the cultures of students and teaching practices that enact 
that philosophy. Gay (2000) offers a definition of culturally responsive pedagogy that is 
inclusive of culturally relevant pedagogy, but more prescriptive. Gay describes teaching 
practices in which the teacher acts at cultural translator and cultural translator. As a 
cultural translator and cultural mediator, the culturally relevant educator provides a socio- 
cultural context to help the student develop a “relevant cultural identity,” providing the 
student with competence and confidence in home culture and school culture (Ladson- 
Billings, 1994). Within Gay’s work, culturally responsive pedagogy is a socio-culturally- 
centered teaching focused on ethnic identity and cultural background that seeks to create 
cultural continuity between the out of school experience and the schooling experience for 
ethnically diverse students by providing learning experiences designed to lessen the 


psychological stress associated with “masking” one’s own culture to fit into the school 
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culture. The culturally responsive educator acts as “cultural organizer,” (Gay, 2000) 
understanding how culture operates in schools and creating opportunities for students to 
have free cultural expression, as a cultural mediator, in dialog about cultural ideas 
between cultures; and as cultural orchestrators, providing the socio-cultural context to 
translate cultural competency in schooling experiences by providing the pedagogy that is 
responsive to multiple learning styles. 

Both culturally relevant and culturally responsive educators embody caring in 
their pedagogy, exhibiting concern for the person of the student and the academic 
achievement of the student through “supportive, affective, instrumental interchanged 
embedded in reciprocal relationships with students” (Tarlow, 1996, p. 81). Concern for 
the psycho- emotional well-being and academic success of the student is the impetus for 
an educator within both pedagogies to seek to legitimize the voice and visibility of 
students. Legitimizing the voice and visibility of students is both a critique of the 
traditional schooling process and method for empowering students (Gay, 2000). Within 
the social movement of critical multicultural education, both culturally relevant teaching 
and culturally responsive teaching have transformed the way content is integrated in 
schools and helped reduce prejudice in teachers and students (McNeal, 2005. Each 
provides an equity pedagogy that utilizes pedagogical practices that are consistent with 
cultural themes in students’ home cultures and that responds to the pedagogical needs of 
various students, and serve as foundations for combining personal knowledge and 
academic knowledge to deliver transformative academic knowledge. 

Thinking critically about the world is inextricable from the truly culturally 


relevant and the culturally responsive classroom, where pedagogy is a way of troubling 
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the cultural status quo. As elucidated in the previous discussion, culturally relevant 
pedagogy and culturally responsive teaching educators act with clarity, seeing their role 
as pedagogue within particular histories and structures of power (McNeal, 2005). 
Though culturally relevant teaching and culturally responsive pedagogy have helped to 
create more equity in the schooling experiences of diverse students (Foster, 1995; 
McNeal, 2005) the degree to which these pedagogies radically change the relationships of 
power in the roles of student and teachers remains in question. Unsettling traditional 
relationships of power between students and teachers is needed to disrupt oppressions 
embedded in the hierarchical divide between teacher and students. Critical pedagogy 
scholar, Henry Giroux explains pedagogy as a “cultural practice that can only be 
understood through considerations of history, politics, power, and culture” (Giroux, 1995, 
p. 65). Because systems of power are embedded within school culture, pedagogy must 
challenge the relationships between teachers and students, which is one goal of critical 
pedagogy. 
Critical Pedagogy 

Imbedded within cultures of schools are structures of power that must be 
critiqued and reformed for education to be truly liberatory. Critical pedagogy provides 
the language and agenda for critiquing the construction of knowledge and the role of 
power in the process of education beyond cultural differences of students and teachers 
within the context of schooling. Critical pedagogy stands as a teaching practice and way 
of being in the world that seeks social change through dialogic engagement with the 
world. Dialogic engagement with the world is existing as both teacher and learner, as 


empathetic and responsive listener and responsible actor. Father of critical pedagogy, 
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Paulo Friere, developed the praxis of critical pedagogy while working in adult education 
in Brazil. Pedagogy of the Oppressed (Friere, 2007) posits that truly emancipatory 
education requires challenging the hierarchical power relationship between teachers and 
students that serves to further reinforce unjust societies. Rather than view education as a 
banking process, in which teachers authoritatively pour certain knowledge into student 
minds, the critical educational process, or problem- posing education, inspires students to 
reflect upon their reality for the purpose of change. This problem- posing education is 
similar to the education towards social change in culturally relevant teaching. “Problem- 
posing education bases itself on creativity and stimulates true reflection and action upon 
reality; thereby responding to the vocation of persons as beings who are authentic only 
when engaged in inquiry and creative transformation” (Friere, 2007, p. 65). 

Critical pedagogy is “praxis,” in which theory and action work together to 
increase consciousness within students for the purpose of resisting oppression (Friere, 
1970). Critical educators begin with theory then engage in problem- posing education to 
help students think critically about their world. Problem- posing in the classroom often 
precipitates student action towards social justice. Critical evaluation and reflection of 
teaching practice and social action are vitally important to “praxis. 


Limits of Pedagogical Approaches 





Though culturally relevant teaching and culturally responsive pedagogy challenge 
the status quo, particularly regarding race and ethnicity, aspects of gender are rarely the 
focus of these forms of teaching. Within multicultural education broadly, the extent to 
which race and ethnicity take precedence over gender is troubling. Fortunately, recent 


multicultural education has focused on the plight of black males in education systems. 
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Undoubtedly, the criminilization of Black masculinities within schools and in society at 
large is alarming and in need of attention. This gender issue, however, cannot 
overshadow the needs of young women of color, a topic that is rarely discussed in 
multicultural education broadly or addressed in culturally relevant teaching or culturally 
responsive pedagogy specifically. 

The predominance of male voices and the lack of multicultural voices within 
critical pedagogy scholarship is a point of critique in critical pedagogy (Ellsworth, 
1989). Gender, like race and class, is about power in a patriarchal society. For this 
reason, any pedagogy that is about critiquing power, must take seriously the aspect of 
gender in students’ lives, particularly students who are disadvantaged by race and class. 
To radically change education, pedagogy must focus on gender as a cultural way of 
knowing. 

There are additional limits to these pedagogies in addressing the needs of female 
African American adolescents in particular. Though the agenda of culturally relevant 
pedagogy and culturally responsive pedagogy acknowledges spirituality as important to 
the culture of African American students neither pedagogy seems to invite spirituality 
into the in- school learning experience. African American educators and scholars have 
noted the importance of the Black church in Black communities and the strong ties 
between the Black religious community and Black schools. The primacy of Black 
liberation theology in the social movement that sparked the integration of schools has 
been well documented (Miller & Ryan, 2001; Erskine, 2008). Similarly, though liberation 
theology undergirds Friere’s conception of liberation theology (Melkote &Steeves, 


2001), spirituality is largely absent from publications about praxis of critical pedagogy. 
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Understandably, the division between church and state precludes any major inclusion of 
religious education in public schooling. On the other hand, to exclude non- religious 
spirituality from any pedagogy that is meant to help diverse students seems to limit the 
degree to which pedagogy can provide empowering and transformative school 
experiences for all people. Non- religious spirituality is defined as a focus on qualities of 
the human spirit, such as love, joy, patience, compassion, contentment, tolerance, sense 
of purpose of responsibility to others, and harmony . There is a need for pedagogies that 
integrate human spirituality with intellect and embodied knowledge. 

While culturally relevant teaching and culturally responsive pedagogy critique 
ways that power plays out in schools by troubling the way certain cultural knowledge is 
affirmed and included, these pedagogies do not address the way that power plays out in 
restricting knowledge to the intellect. For example, though culturally relevant teaching 
integrates oratory with literature to reconstruct the conception of literacy, it does not 
include other forms of literacy in this conception, particularly discourses of the body. 
Limiting learning to intellect understanding prevents thorough engagement of the 
knowing that is in the body (Springgay, 2008). 

Embodied knowledge has been separated from “authoritative” intellectual minded 
based knowledge and labeled as “folk” or a subjugated way of knowing. This way of 
knowing includes the physical experience of the body, physicality of daily life, 
physicality of experiences of oppression (Tangenberg & Kemp, 2002). Here, embodied 
knowledge also includes kinesthetic learning or physicality of curricula such as dance, 
expressive movement with the body (Shapiro, 1999).Embodied knowledge has also 


historically been excluded from the canon of critical pedagogy literature, though scholars 
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have turned to the performative within critical pedagogy in recent years (McLaren & 
Kincheloe, 2007; Springgay, 2008). The work of critical pedagogy scholar/practitioner 
Peter McLaren has contributed considerable scholarship that critiques the traditional 
educative process, a process which insists that intellectualism disconnect body and spirit 
from the mind. Within his work, the performance paradigm reframes critical pedagogy 
as a “politics of the body,” positing that liberatory education is a performance process, 
where power is done in and through bodies (McLaren, 1989). McLaren conceives of the 
schooling experience as place where student bodies are “sites of struggle in which 
resistance is a way of gaining power, deliberating pleasure, and fighting oppression...in 
the materiality of the classroom” (McLaren, 1989, p. 170). This understanding of the 
student body as the terrain on which the struggle for liberation happens in the classroom 
is invaluable to the process of creating pedagogy that will move schools towards 
liberation. In addition to the way that McLaren and others have sought to reframe critical 
pedagogy in the paradigm of performance, there is a need for more critical multicultural 
educational processes that fight oppressions that exist within the disconnection between 


mind and body- as well as spirit characteristic of intellectualism. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WOMANIST PERFORMATIVE PEDAGOGY 
In response to the need for pedagogies that focus of gender as a cultural way of 
knowing, engage the body as a way of knowing, and include spirituality, this work seeks 
to theorize—and operationalize-- Womanist Performative Pedagogy. Womanist 
Performative Pedagogy, as a praxis, is grounded in the social change theory of 
womanism. Womanist Performative Pedagogy, as an anti-oppressive, vernacular, 
communitarian, and spiritual way of teaching seeks to create sacred spaces for the 
purpose of integrating the body, mind, and spirit towards humanization of students, 
teachers, and communities in the process of education. To theorize Womanist 
Performative Pedagogy, the following discussion draws from literature in womanism, 
feminism, womanist theology, religious education, performance theories in education, 
and critical pedagogy. Aspects from these disparate bodies of literature construct a 
pedagogy that is grounded in the experiences of Black womanhood, engages gender as a 
cultural way of knowing, employs performance as a means of putting the body in the 
center of conceptions of knowledge, and that works towards wholeness through providing 
experiences that reconnect mind with body and spirit toward an empowering end. 


Womanism and Womanist Caring 





The term womanism, originally coined by Alice Walker (1983), is a social change 
theory that is grounded in the lived experiences of women of color, but concerned with 


the holistic good of all living kind. To accomplish this end, womanism is at once anti- 


oppressionist, communitarian, vernacular, non- ideological, and spiritual (Phillips, 2006). 
Phillips explains that “a womanist knows oppression when she sees it” (Phillips, 2006, p. 
Xxiv) and is equally against all forms of oppression, labeling no form of oppression as 
needing more attention than any other. 

Furthermore, womanism seeks to alleviate oppressions that have yet to be 
identified as sexism, racism, ageism, heterosexism, ableism, colorism, xenophobia, or 
homophobia. An antioppressionist stance interrogates the fact that the schooling practice 
of privileging mind over body, disconnecting intellectualism from body knowledge, is 
oppressive. Womanism is communitarian, in that it seeks collective wellbeing of all 
people in society. Using the complex “bifocality of being both female and of color” 
(Beale, 2008, p. 52) as a critical lens through which to see the world, womanism looks 
deeply into the lived realities to speak about injustice in plain language. While black 
feminist privileges sexist oppression in the experience of black womanhood, womanism 
does not privilege one “ism” over another but is concerned with fighting multiple and 
intersecting oppressions (Phillips, 2006). It is on these points of the pentad of womanism 
on which Womanist Performative Pedagogy is founded. 

Drawing from womanist caring as put forth by Tamara Beauboef- Lafontant 
(1997, 2002, 2005) this pedagogy engages performance to enact an ethic of care that 
embraces the maternal, acts with political clarity, and engages an ethic of risk. Beauboef- 
Lafontant (2002) uses womanism as a standpoint epistemology (Collins, 1991) to 
“elucidate the experiences, thoughts, and behaviors of black women” (Beauboef- 
Lafontant, 2005, p. 72). With this critical lens, Beauboef- Lafontant’s (1997, 2005) 


surveys literature about exemplary Black female educators in history, which include 
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prominent figures such as Septima Clark, Corla Hawkins, and Marva Collins. Her 
understanding of the ethic of care exhibited by African American female educators is 
reiterated by an inter-view and survey- based study of contemporary African American 
female teachers engaging culturally relevant teaching (Beauboef- Lafontant 2002, 2005). 
The contemporary teachers in the study were a part of a consortium or conference group 
who self-identified as culturally relevant teachers. 


> and black feminism offer a construction of womanhood that is 


Womanism 
“transgressive” (hooks, 1994), “subversive” (Foster, 1995), an alternative way of being in 
the process of schooling and in life (Beauboeuf- Lafontant, 1999). Black feminist 
ideology differs slightly from womanism in that it calls African American women to look 
at the various struggles of Black womanhood in relation to the global struggle for 
women’s liberation (James & Busia, 1994). Though womanism does not privilege one 
“ism” over another, womanist ideology is concerned with fighting sexism and limiting 
constructions of womanhood (Phillips, 2006). Beauboeuf- Lafontant (2005) mines the 
womanist experience to provide an understanding of womanhood that stands in contrast 
to historical constructions of womanhood that pervade the schooling process. 1) 
Womanism’ is woman-centered, valuing the individuality of women and the relationships 
between women; 2) Womanism recognizes the significance of the women’s contributions 


to the survival and transformation of communities and the world; 3) Womanism values 


and validates the wisdom that women have gained from their lived experiences. These 


> Beauboef- Lafontant (2005) uses the term “womanism” interchangeably with black feminism. In this 
thesis, however, “womanism” differs from black feminism, as articulated in the five- part definition of 
womanism (Phillips, 2006). 

Though this thesis focuses loosely on identity, it must be noted that this thesis is not an attempt to 
prescribe how to counsel students towards Womanist Identity Development (see Ossana, S., Helms, J. & 
Leonard, M. (1992). Do “womanist” attitudes influence college women’s self- esteem and perceptions of 
environment bias? Journal of Counseling and Development, 74, 624-631. 
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three factors inform the way that womanhood of the student and teacher is constructed 
within Womanist Performative Pedagogy. 


Womanist Performative Pedagogy 





Womanist Performative Pedagogy is a pedagogical practice that enacts an 
embrace of the maternal/maternal care to provide students and teachers with performance 
experiences that integrate critical consciousness, embodied knowledge, and spirituality. 
The political clarity of the womanist performative educator requires that the educator 
understand the performative as political and as a site of knowing and enacting those 
politics. Within an ethic of risk, Womanist Performative Pedagogy seeks to create rituals 
of dialogic performances between teachers and students that ask students and teachers to 
“talk back” to systems of oppression, which seek to silence minds and bodies. The 
purpose of these vernacular conversations is to break the silence on connections between 
spirit and body, as well as the mind to challenge the status quo in schooling and for 
teacher-student - women to collaborate for solutions. 

“Vernacular identifies womanism with the everyday” (Phillips, 2006, p. xxiv), 
and asks that people come together around the reality that we all live “everyday lives.” 
Schooling, though an everyday practice, is separated from the lived experiences of 
students from diverse communities. For young women of color, their lived experience is 
marginalized in larger society as well as in school settings, often at the expense of young 
women’s holistic development. Within the scope of Womanist Performative Pedagogy, 
body knowledge is vernacular that must be trusted within the educative process. 

Womanism is “spiritualized”, not in the sense that it espouses religion but rather 


in the reality that womanist politics are informed by spiritual practices and beliefs 
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(Keating, 2007) affirming that spirituality is an integral part of human existence. Public 
education holds a long tradition of excluding spirituality. This exclusion is grounded in 
the fear that acknowledging spirituality is concomitant with imposing identity or 
indoctrinating people with systems of belief (Glazer, 1999). The fear of spirituality, or 
the existence of the inner realm, perpetuates the fear of being human and thus opposes 
work that seeks to humanize people through education. For people of color, spirituality 
has historically been a very real part of claiming humanity as “a way to stand against 
racist dehumanization” (hooks, 2003, p. 179). Embracing spirituality within pedagogy is 
at the heart of a Womanist Performative Pedagogy that seeks to harmonize and 
coordinate human existence to achieve the healing of the fractures between mind, body 
and spirit and mending the divides caused by systems of oppressions. 

Caring, and the lack thereof in schools, has received much attention in education 
scholarship over the past two decades (Grumet, 1988; Noddings, 1984). The womanist 
ethic of care, as presented in the work of Beauboef- Lafontant (2002) provides the 
framework for the development of Womanist Performative Pedagogy. Beauboef- 
Lafontant’s qualitative study engages the critical lens provided by womanist 
epistemology to analyze the pedagogy of exemplary African American female teachers. 
The study revealed that the womanist caring includes the embrace of the maternal, 
political clarity, and an ethic of risk. For Womanist Performative Pedagogy, this ethic of 
care informs the social performance of pedagogy. Performance is the method through 
which the educator enacts this womanist ethic of care. 


Embrace of the Maternal: Revolution through Relationship 


My father was (and is) the spiritual leader and my (his) head of household. My 
mother: Dad’s confidant, his best friend, his secretary, his servant wife. She was the 
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mediator between the children: My three sisters, my little brother, and me. Mom was the 
creator of the spiritual atmosphere, for my mother welcomed the family to the breakfast 
table, summoning with her melodious praises every morning. 


The embrace of the maternal is the first pillar of the womanist ethic of care 
exhibited in the teaching practice of exemplary African American female teachers 
(Beauboef- Lafontant, 2002), and the first tenet of Womanist Performative Pedagogy. 
Delpit (1995) has noted that changes in relationships between teachers and students and 
the identities that are performed as result of those relationships must be a central 
discussion in the process of reforming the practice of schooling: 

What are we really doing to better educate poor children and children of color? 

What should we be doing? The answers, I believe, lie not in a proliferation of new 

reform programs, but in some basic understandings of who we are and how we 

are connected to and disconnected from one another. (Delpit, 1995, p. xiv, vx) 

Similarly, the womanist performative perspective holds that the maternal role cast 
in the identity of the educator can transform the breakdown in relationships between 
teachers and students in the process of schooling (Ward, 1995). For the womanist, the 
maternal is not merely a biological and familial relationship, but a political and individual 
way of being in the world. While the maternal within Womanist Performative Pedagogy 
is about birthing a new way of schooling and seeing the teacher- student relationship 
within the familial relationship of mother to child, the maternal embraced in Womanist 
Performative Pedagogy conceives of mother hood more broadly as a womanist method 
for social transformation. Notions of motherhood recognized within African and 
African- residual, such as church mother or community mother in Black communities, are 
not recognized within Euro-cultural relationships (Phillips, 2006). Integrating African 


womanist and womanist concepts of motherhood, Phillips explains motherhood “as a set 


of behaviors based on caretaking, management, nurturance, education, spiritual 
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mediation, and reconciliation of the relationships” between significant others (Phillips, 
2006, xxix). Within Beauboef- Lafontant’s (1999) work, exemplary African American 
female teachers exemplified “policitized mothering.” “Politicized mothering” is a self- 
concept embraced by culturally relevant women educators in which they see their work 
as educators as personal and relationally- oriented rather than simply a professional 
activity. The teachers in Beauboef- Lafontant’s (1999), study gave the students of their 
classrooms care with intensity and attention, which required that they see their 
pedagogical decisions in the context of broader politics. 

Drawing both from ideas of the spiritual mother and politicized mothering, the 
maternal role embraced by the womanist performative pedagogue is concerned with 
fighting oppression as a way of caring. Integrating the relational paradigm offered by 
critical pedagogy, this maternal role also embraces a “management style” that puts the 
role of educator in dialogic integration with the role of learner. The relational compass of 
mother- to child does not permit an authoritarian or passively nurturing view of 
motherhood, but rather the role of mother is both guide and protector. The womanist 
performative maternal educator is politically clear about the need for social change and 
the role that performance and the performative play in this change. As mother, the 
womanist performative educator seeks to birth a transformation in the process of 
schooling through labors of love- through performance. 


Political Clarity: Peformance, Pedagogy, and the Performative 





Mother, a graduate of Harvard University, was a housewife in my early years, 
and later the only African American teacher I ever took for an academic subject in high 
school. Chemistry, believe it of not. As an African American woman who had maneuvered 
well with a college preparatory high school education and Ivy League college education, 
my mother exhibited submissive womanhood. Coming of age, imitating my mother’s 
example, served my sister and me well in our predominantly white advanced academic 
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classes and in establishing relationships in the predominantly white church, which my 
family attended. Though it did not serve me well in securing male company on Friday 
nights or win a date to [any body’s] prom, this construction of womanhood also served 
me well as I performed in school [plays]. Often the one of only a few African American 
students in the mostly white casts, I was able to land the roles of leading white ladies, like 
Judy Garland’s character in “Meet Me In St. Louis.” It was not until I had to perform 
the story of “Brave Mary” in the play “Home on the Morning Train” that I consciously 
explored my own womanhood in the process of my schooling experience. “Brave Mary” 
was a slave woman in her late teens, who helped her brother and sister escape to 
freedom with the help of a Tubman- like liberator in the story. In the play, Brave Mary’s 
story was juxtaposed with the story of four Jews in hiding during the Holocaust. During 
my junior year, my theater teacher, Ms. Grunden decided to revisit this story; for the 
second year in row, we took this play to the regional One- Act Play contest. In early 
spring, as my sisters, who were also members of the cast, diligently rehearsed our lines 
and developed our characters, my grandmother and great- grandmother became very ill. 
As I rode back and forth to the ICU of the hospital in Bryant, Texas, I prayed for my 
grandmothers...and rehearsed my lines. 


The performance paradigm offers much to theory of Womanist Performative 
Pedagogy. The performative and performance emerge as concepts to describe the 
schooling process and as the method for transforming the schooling process. Performance 
is politics. Five major concepts within the performance paradigm are particularly 
important to Womanist Performative Pedagogy. 

1)Womanist Performative Pedagogy requires that educators sees the body as a site 
of knowledge and rejects the mind/body dualism that is ubiquitous to methods and theory 
in the Western world view (Pineau, 2005). Rejection of this dualism offers an 
understanding of politics, not as solely intellectual and psychological, but also linked to 
“politics of the body,” where particular ideology is not only written on bodies but 
performed in bodies (McLaren, 1989). 

2) Using performance as a critical lens, Womanist Performative Pedagogy 


understands schooling to be a series of scripted social and ritual performances that may 
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inscribe ideology, (Goffman, 1959; Foley, 1990) intervene strategically to fight 
hegemony(Pineau, 2004), and/or seek to resist domination (as the in case of certain 
student performances in school) (McLaren, 1989). As a paradigm for understanding the 
educative process, performance rejects the idea that culture, particularly school culture, is 
fixed, but offers the hope that agency provides. Alexander, Anderson &Gallegos (2004) 
note that the performance is useful in the process of analyzing everyday life because the 
performance paradigm centralizes agency within “‘any discourse seeking to explain the 
dynamics of any social cite” (p.3). 

3) Womanist Performative Pedagogy understands identity as a series of cultural, 
ritual and social performances. Within this conception of identity as performance, this 
pedagogy posits that performances of racial identity and gender for students of color 
within schools are in dialectical tension with performances of whiteness and gender 
engaged by educators. This tension is often inscribed as teachers and students engage in 
performances that reify difference, thus reproducing oppositional performances from 
students as a means of resistance to domination, and from teachers as a way of affirming 
authority. 

4) Womanist Performative Pedagogy views “pedagogy as performance’, a 
relationship that scholars within performance studies and education have theorized for 
some time (Pineau, 2004, 3). “Pedagogy as performance” does not refer to the teacher as 
a performer engaging in theatrical tactics as a way of conveying knowledge as if on a 
stage to an audience of students, though this may be included in her pedagogy. Rather, 
Womanist Performative Pedagogy draws from McLaren’s concept of teacher and 


students as actors within certain “improvised dramas that take place within a curricular 
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narrative” (McLaren, 1988, p. 174). This curriculum is often the cultural hegemony 
embedded within particular social performances that become rituals within practices of 
schooling, which may be referred to as the “hidden curriculum” (Apple, 1971). 

5) Finally, Womanist Performative Pedagogy employs performance as 
pedagogical method of kinesthetic, participatory instruction towards social change, a use 
of performance that is the focus of this thesis. As a method of repeated performance that 
becomes constitutively transformative, performative acts are the means through which 
individuals and collective bodies change history and culture allowing people to “realize 
freedom” (Glass, 2001, p. 16). 

The use of the word “performative” describes the goal of repeating performance 
practices that raise student and teacher critical gendered and racial consciousness by 
engaging the body as a way of knowing through kinesthetic, participatory instruction. 
Pedagogically, the performative is always concerned with power: who does and does not 
have power, how relationships are negotiated through social and ritual performance in the 
public and private sphere, and how these negotiations, relationships, and performances 
are schooled into, onto, and through bodies (McLaren, 1986). In this way, the 
performative is political. 

Womanist Performative Pedagogy integrates art forms and cultural performances 
that are grounded in experience of Black women and Black culture that provide aesthetic 
experiences that educate minds, bodies and spirits of teachers and students, 
simultaneously. Borrowing from critical pedagogy, Womanist Performative Pedagogy 
posits that within this pedagogy, teachers are students and students are teachers in any 


given experience. Building onto an understanding of critical pedagogy, performance 
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studies scholar Denzin (2003) sets forth an agenda for critical performative pedagogy 
which requires teacher- students and student- teachers to be more than roles in 
classrooms, but to engage the “dialogic way of being in the world’’(Denzin, 2003, p. 

239). This dialogic way of being begins with and ends with performative acts that though 
small, can break through the ritual performances that empower oppressors and 


disempower the oppressed. 


Ethic of Risk: Doing Womanist Performative Pedagogy 
Teaching to “Talk Back” 





Within Beauboef- Lafontant’s study, the exemplary African American female 
teachers, who exhibited a womanist stance of caring, not only taught from a place of 
political clarity, but with an ethic of risk. This ethic of risk grounds the work of the 
educator in the understanding that in spite of the odds against or obstacles towards social 
change, one is still obligated to act. An ethic of risk informs Womanist Performative 
Pedagogy in that it draws from the lived experience of Black women and young women 
of color to create performance and pedagogy towards social change. Furthermore, 
Womanist Performative Pedagogy asks young women and educators to engage in 
performances that provide multivocality to intervene in hegemonic discourse about the 
lives of young women of color specifically, and the world more broadly. 

Friere held that for critical pedagogy to be truly transformative, the oppressed 
must have a fundamental role in the process of transformative action (Friere, 2007). 
Womanist Performative Pedagogy draws on the cultural strengths of young women of 
color who are socialized towards being independent, strong, and resourceful, a way of 
being that is often contrary to middle class, white adolescent female socialization 
(AAUW, 1992; Collins, 2004, Ward, 1996). This pedagogy sees performances that 
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foreground the audacity of black womanhood as the foundation from which the 
performative experiences provide teachers and the adolescent young women opportunity 
to perform as powerful change agents in their own lives, the school community, and the 
larger community. 

Performance as embodied way of knowing and instruction invites students and 
teachers to collectively recreate classrooms physically and pedagogically by integrating 
womanist aesthetics, cultural performances and rituals within the culture of Black 
women, womanist performances (styalized movement, collective meditation, and 
recitation of affirmations), black feminist theater forms, and poetry. Hip Hop and 
methods of Boalian theater may work in concert with womanist performance practices to 
critique the schooling experience and society at large, and as means of bringing teachers 
in dialogue with students. Hip Hop may also offer students and teachers the opportunity 
to infuse rhythm, rap-poetry music, dance forms, and visual art forms that are familiar to 
students. Socially conscious Hip Hop artists provide popular art forms that ask listeners 
to question injustice and individual choices. Boalian theater (Boal, 1985; Boal, 1992) 
breaks down the wall between spectator and actor to create a participatory performance 
experience. Boal’s “forum theater” provides the audience with a script about a particular 
social issue. The performance of the script is followed by a second performance into 
which audience members may interject and take the place of an actor in order to change 
action. As a spectacle, the performance allows participants to act as “spectators” and to 
think critically about positions of power between individuals within society. Similarly, 
image theater invites bodies to work together to create and recreate images of issues such 


as power, gender, race, freedom, and liberty. Image theater is the creation of tableaus or 
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pictures of various concepts w using the body. Creation of images is followed by 
discussions about what the bodies creating the images experienced and what the 
spectators watching the creation of the image experienced (Boal, 1992) 

Boalian theater’s image theater, forum theater, Hip Hop performance, and 
womanist performance work together to produce dialogic performance as pedagogy to 
“school” and “unschool” student and teacher bodies, minds and spirits for the purpose of 
transforming selves and school culture. Friere explains the primacy of dialogue in the 
process of humanization: 

Dialogue with the people is neither a concession nor a gift, much less a tactic to 

be used for domination. Dialogue, as the encounter among [people] to “name” the 

world, is a fundamental precondition for their true humanization. (Friere, 2007, p. 

137) 

Performance invites dialogue through conversation, the enactment of signifiers 
and codes consistent with the Afro- cultural ethos. Drawing from the Afro- cultural 
themes of verve, expression movement, and communalism (Boykin, 1986), this pedagogy 
requires that young women and their educators engage dialogic performances as a way of 
speaking out and being out through their voices and bodies to provide critique of school 
culture and society at large. An example of such an experience is creating a call and 
response choreo-poem that critiques the silence in schools regarding the school language 
that poses female sexuality as victimization, rather than addressing the concept of female 
desire. Like the revolutionary black feminist choreo- poem “For colored girls who have 
considered suicide when the rainbow was not enuf” (Shange, 1975), the choreo- poem is 
co- created and co-performed by teachers and students creating the space for 


multivocality. The choreo- poem may provide an aesthetic representation of the divide 


between students and teachers as well as possibilities for reconciling that divide. The 
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aesthetic invites the voice to speak out and the body to act out through clapping of hands 
and coordinated dance movements. 

Another example of performance may be hip-hop. Engaging the concept of the 
female emcee within Hip Hopmusic- a combination of adamantly spoken poetry, rapping, 
and singing- puts forth an artistically critical conscious female voice that intervenes in 
gendered attacks on black female identities that are blaring themes in mainstream Hip 
Hop(Collins, 2000). Certainly, this trans-gressive performance of female voice currently 
has no welcomed place within schools; similarly, this way of being is foreign to most 
teachers. The purpose of such performances are for teachers and students to “talk back” 
to one another about experiences that are a part of student lives, though excluded from 
curriculum, where teachers and students can speak in vernacular freely within the liminal 
space that “staged performance” provides. The performances create opportunities to shift 
and meld identities for students and teachers through collaborative action that is informed 
by hope and love. 

If these performances are “staged” for community audiences, this collaboration 
powerfully creates womanishly dialogic spaces that invite audiences to listen, speak, and 
co-perform with the students and teachers regarding pertinent issues until everyone is 
“talking back.” “Talking back” (hooks, 1989) implies the initiating of dialogue, where 
hegemonic communication was intended to exclude particular voices. hooks explains her 
conception of “talking back” from her own experience as a young woman of color: 


In the world of the southern black community I grew up in, “back talk” and 
“talking back” meant speaking as an equal to an authority figure. It meant daring 
to disagree and sometimes it just meant having an opinion. In the “old school,” 
children were meant to be seen and not heard. My great- grandparents, 
grandparents, and parents were all from the “old school.” To make yourself heard 
if you were a child was to invite punishment, the back-hand lick, the slap across 
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the face that would catch you unaware, or the feel of switches stinging your arms 
and legs. (hooks, 1989, p. 5) 


hooks explains that as a girl, she audaciously interjected in the conversations of older 
women in her family, often asking questions and making statements that truly surprised 
and appalled her family. The performance is a multi-layered audacious interjection in the 
monolithic voice of hegemony within school culture and society at large. Through 
performance, co- performing students and teachers invite the community to affirm the 
students and teachers, and to dialogue with co-performers and the school/community for 
the purpose of social change. Performance practices that are grounded in youth culture 
and black women’s culture tackle issues that are usually excluded from public 
discussions about positive change, particularly conversations intended to increase 
understanding between community and schools. Performance begins an open dialogue 
that invites the mind and body to co-perform as a critique of the space of schooling, 


which privileges the mind. 
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CHAPTER V 
EMBRACING SPIRITUALITY: TEACHING TO COMMUNE 


My paternal great- grand mother, Matilda Johnson Bell, was born in Midway, 
Texas, in the early twenties to Mr. Jim Johnson and Mrs. Mary Byrd Johnson. Grandpa 
Jim and Grandma Mary were one of a only a few African American- land owning 
families. The land on which their home was built and on which my great grandmother’s 
home was is today the ground for a Christian camp founded by my family in 2002. Ms. 
Bell, my MauMau loved the land as she loved her home, covering them both with her 
prayers to the Lord. As a child, I recall MauMau anointing each room with her songs. 
Some how, her small, high pitched voiced made Sunday- go- to meeting songs resound 
throughout the house in the summer time. As she rocked in her chair, busily crocheting a 
doily or throw, she recounted stories of her parents and her education. She always 
thanked God for “how she got over.” It was not until her death in that early Spring that I 
understood that what she meant by “taking all her trials to the Lord.” Her daughter, my 
grandmother, shared with me and my sisters the stories of how MauMau prayed through 
the pain of her miscarriages and loss of two children, survival of domestic violence, and 
her strength as a mostly single mother. At 98 pound for nearly all of her life, MauMau, 
was a pillar of strength, fortified by an indestructible faith in her Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. The power of His death, burial, and resurrection had saved her soul and 
sustained her mind, her body, and her spirit. To Him, she returned, after her death, I 
looked to the legacy of her womanhood to develop the character Brave Mary, and 
develop a brave me. 


Moving beyond performative pedagogy, Womanist Performative Pedagogy posits 
that teacher- students and student- teachers experience the world not only with the body 
and mind but also with the spirit. Thus, beyond employing performances for the purpose 
of “talking back,” Womanist Performative Pedagogy engages performance as a way of 
creating experiences that place spirituality within the educative process. Spirituality is 
the concern with matters of the inner self such as love, compassion, contentment, 


connection to others and purpose (Glazer, 1999; hooks, 2003;Townes, 1997). 


Within Womanist Performative Pedagogy, pedagogical practices embrace 
spirituality as a way of connecting the bifurcated identities of students of color within 
mainstream cultures as a humanizing practice. Among the critiques of capitalism’s 
effects on education, is the Marxist critique that schooling resembles a factory, in which 
human bodies are machines that are produced by systems of power to reproduce the 
capitalism society. This education process excludes the spiritual (Glazer, 1999). For 
African American women, embracing spirituality has historically been a part of claiming 
humanity in a racist, sexist, capitalist society that denies the humanity (hooks, 2003). 
Connecting spirit to pedagogy is certainly no new concept for teachers, particularly 
exemplary teachers of color, who have historically approached education with a 
missionary spiritual zeal (Delpit, 2006; Ladson- Billings, 1994) in the tradition of Black 
liberation theology (Erskine, 2008). Black feminist writer bell hooks offers a glimpse 
into the Black female educators who were a part of her early schooling experience, 
explaining that her teachers provided pedagogy for the purpose of freedom with a zeal 
grounded in intellect and spirituality. 

They were the teachers who conceptualized oppositional world views, who taught 

us young black women to exult and glory in the power and beauty of our intellect. 

They offered to us a legacy of liberatory pedagogy that demanded active 

resistance and rebellion against sexism and racism. They embodied in their work, 

in their lives (for none of them appeared as tortured spinsters estranged and 
alienated from the world around them) a feminist spirit. They were active 
participants in the black community, shaping our futures, mapping our intellectual 

terrains, sharing revolutionary fervor and vision. (hooks, 2003, p. 177) 

The “fervor” of hook’s teachers, as well as the zeal of the womanist 
teachers in Beauboeuf- Lafontant’s ( 2002) study was informed by “spiritualized 


politics,” an activist stance and activity that is informed by spiritual practices and beliefs 


(Keating, 2007). The spiritual is not a series of religious rituals, but a spiritual experience 
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of understanding the power of the whole self that transcends corporal and intellectual 
experiences, as well as a self that lives in communal connection with others. The 
womanist performative educator offers experiences that provide students and educators 
with experiences that may be termed “sacred” within the schooling process. “Sacred” 
here refers to the experience of harmony or interdependence with the mind, body, and 
spirit of the self and in relationships with others. Arguing for the establishment of 
sacredness for the purpose of learning, Glazer states “through experiences of awareness 
and wholeness, we begin to establish the view of the sacred” (Glazer, 1999 in hooks, 
2003, p. 180). Performance is the method through which awareness and wholeness enter 
pedagogical experiences such as the “sister circle”. As a spiritual practice, the “‘sister 
circle” provides a sacred space for the purpose of communing between teachers, students, 
and the community. 

For Christian African American women, circles of sisterhood provide 
intergenerational spaces for older women and young women to engage in the passing on 
of Biblically informed wisdom about daily life issues. Westfield (1999) examines the 
ways that African American female sisterly hospitality may help create and maintain 
these spaces as places of spiritual renewal. Experiences of devaluation and racial and 
gender oppression are not merely experienced in the body and psyche, but in the inner 
realm of human life- the spirit or soul. Womanist theologian Rosita D. Matthews (1997) 
provides a thoughtful essay about the need for African American women to heal their 
“souls,” or the spiritual nature within each human being. The soul is injured and may be 
“Jost” as individuals experience oppression, devaluation, or the loss of loved ones. 


“Losing the soul,” is not merely posthumous punishment for a life wrongly lived, but the 
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psychological, emotional, and spiritual experience of disconnection from the self and 
others. Matthews explains that voicing one’s own story is a way of healing the soul. 
Coming together to connect with other women through sharing personal narratives is also 
a way of caring for one’s spirit and the spirit of others (Matthews, 1997). The “sister 
circle” provides that safe space for individuals to voice their narratives, for others to 
listen empathetically, and for listeners to offer encouragement and affirming words to 
those sharing their narratives. 

The “sister circle” or “sista circle” is the womanist practice of women coming 
together to fellowship, for mediation, or to accomplish collective work, such as helping 
one another with grooming hair. Within Womanist Performative Pedagogy, the “sister 
circle” is a woman- centered spiritual practice that provides a space for collective 
meditation and space for women to affirm and admonish one another. The “sister circle” 
is acommunal space for dialogue as well as a ritual performance that attempts to disrupt 
school culture by embracing spirituality as a way of knowing. This experience requires 
the creation of a physical circle, a recitation or affirmation of sisterhood or womanhood, 
and sharing between the “sisters” of the circle through discussion, body movement, song, 
or writing. The circle is “broken” or ended by repeating the affirmation recited to create 
the circle. The “Sister LOOP Creed” is an example of an affirmation that is used to 
convene the “sister circle” and in an after- school program for adolescent young women 
that engages Womanist Performative Pedagogy: 

By faith in the power of Love, I am powerful. I take responsibility to transform 

my life. My sisters and I understand. We agree that we are wise. Together, we use 

our intelligence to create positive change. Our minds, our bodies, and our spirits 


are beautiful. We are beautiful. I am beautiful. With my sisters, I use my 
creativity to change the world. 
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Womanist Performative Pedagogy asks that “sister circles” serve as an 
academically- informed space for teachers and students, where ““motherwit” or gendered 
understanding of the world serves as the vernacular to critique society (Phillips, 2006). 
An example of such “motherwit” is a sharing of narratives about the sisters’ experiences 
with desire and romantic relationships. The womanist performative educator guides her 
students to transform what is initially “girl-talk,” to a critical conversation about the ways 
that desire, patriarchy, racial constructions of gender roles, body image impact the lives 
of young women and the relationship of these to academic achievement. Brown (1997) 
explains the need for African American women to use the vernacular to maintain 
communication between women in the academy and “lay women.” Brown terms this 
vernacular “‘sisterspeak” and defines it as “the articulated as well as the more often 
unspoken language of Black women” (Brown, 1997, p. 78). Included within this 
“sisterspeak” is the language of African American adolescents and the “unspoken 
language” of the body. Brown proposes that this language helps maintain “women- 
space,” women groups created for women to share and rejuvenate the self. Regarding 
these spaces, she states: “The space must be free of the distractions of societal definitions 
of our need to be what someone else wants us to be”(Brown, 1997, p. 78). The purpose of 
the “‘sister circle” is to provide a “women-space” for adolescent sisters to speak with adult 
educators in any vernacular they choose. The vernacular of the body is particularly strong 


because of the potential of the body to voice oppression and enact liberation. 


“Sister circles” may be reading groups that provide a gender- specific critical 
literacy experience .If connected to selections of adolescent literature, “sister circle” 


discussions can be a critical literacy experiences (Boston & Baxley, 2005).The following 
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description revisits the narrative introducing this thesis to provide an example of the use 
of Womanist Performative Pedagogy, particularly the “sister circle’, as a critically 
conscious space connected to a particular literacy experience. This example includes the 
combination of Hip Hop and R&B music, Boal’s image theater, and poetry to engage 
Angelou’s I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings: 


°“Our sister circle” creates the safe space for my students and me to “get 
real” - talk in the language that we know about the things that are important to 
us. We are reading Maya Angelou’s I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings... so today 
the important things are “trauma” and “power.” We begin by placing our chairs 
ina circle. I tell my students, “Today, and for the next few days, our class is 
going to experience “the Sister Circle.” As we hold hands, and close our eyes, we 
pledge: “What happens in the “sister circle”, stays in the “sister circle”, unless 
we all agree otherwise.” I explain that today we are going to discuss the 
protagonist’s experience of sexual abuse. We are also going to share our own 
experiences. I say “You may share, or choose not to share your story.” Together, 
we listen to the song: S.E.X., by Life Jennings, a socially conscious Hip Hopartist. 
He speaks to us saying: 

It ain’t the same, fellas old enough to be ya daddy know ya name. 

Everybody’s talking about how much that girl done changed. Can’t quite 

put ya finger on it, but you feelin’ strange. Like it’s fire in your views 

(Jennings, 2007). 


I have brought the lyrics of the chorus and invite my students to sing the last 
stanza with Lyfe: 


Girl, it’s just yo S.E.X. momma’s secret, and daddy’s go crazy when he 
finds out that his baby’s found her S.E.X. Take a deep breath and think 
before you let it go. (Jennings, 2007) 


T ask my students what Jennings is referring when he says “S.E.X.” and what 
their definition of S.E.X. is. “How are those definitions different than the 
definition of S.E.X. in this chapter for the protagonist of the story?” 

After my students offer their responses, I ask them to share stories with 
one another of a time in their lives when they felt violated, harmed, or abused. In 
pairs or in groups of three, they may share their stories with one another or write 
their own story and give it to their partner. After students have shared their 
stories, each pair or small group may create an image of their story- one story at 


° The description is an example of employing Womanist performative pedagogy in the middle school 
literature classroom mentioned presented at the beginning of this thesis. This description is not based on 
actual events. 
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a time. They may use everyone in the “sister circle” to create the still image. I 
demonstrate by creating an image from my own life experience: 


I play the song “You gotta be bad” (Desiree, 1994), as I sit on the floor with my 
back against the legs of a chair. I wrap my arms around my legs and put my head 
on my knees. I raise my arms up and spread them apart as if I am pushing two 
very heavy objects above my head- one in each hand. My face is twisted into a 
grimace. I hold this image for 5 seconds- until Desiree sings “Listen as your day 
unfolds, challenge what the future holds.” 


I ask my students what my image “said.” I briefly tell my students the story of 
when my parents “split in 1994.” I ask my students what I could have done to be 
the heroine in the situation. I ask them to “re-sculpt” the image I have created. 
How would my body look if I were the heroine? They shape my body into a 
different image. I stand straight up with my hands my arms spread as if I am 
prepared to fly. I thank my students for turning me into a “superwoman. ” 


I ask my students if they have any questions about how they will create the 
images. They may play the song as they create their images. They create the 
images one by one and we discuss each story. I ask my students to recreate the 
image as if they were powerful—powerful superwomen-- and able to overcome 
the violation, harm, or abuse. They create these re-images and we discuss these. I 
ask them: “What are the differences between the body in your first image and the 
body in the second image? What is the difference in the way you think about 
yourself when you are powerful? What is power? How would the protagonist in 
the story be different if she changed her mind about her experience of sexual 
abuse? How would her body be different if she were powerful, a superwoman? I 
guide the discussion by pointing to the fact that she is a child, she is African 
American, and she is female. Do you think there is a possibility that she will 
become powerful? Are there other characters in the story that will help her 
become powerful? Is there anything in the chapters that we have read thus far 
that foreshadow whether or not the protagonist will become powerful? “With out 
power?”How would you help someone in her situation become powerful or 
empowered? Finally, I ask all of the young women to create their “superwoman” 
images as one large sculpture. Each “superwoman” must be physically touching 
someone else. I remind my students that together, we are all powerful. 


For homework, they may rewrite the protagonist’s story in their “reading 
journals.” (using the vocabulary words). Their new narrative may cast the 
protagonist as the hero. “How does her body change? How do her thoughts 
change?” I ask my students if they would like to create a performance like this to 
perform in the “Family Reunion” or a finale performance/celebration presented 
for parents and community members. We hold hands, close our eyes, and repeat: 


2 Expressing gratitude is a gesture of hospitality and interconnectedness. (Westfield, 2001) 
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“What happens in the “sister circle”, stays in the “sister circle”, because we 
have not agreed otherwise. We keep our sister- secrets.” 


That night, I reflect on the day and prepare for the next day: Tomorrow’s lesson: 


We will remake our circle and repeat our pledge. I will invite my students to share 
their homework. My students may offer verbal responses, or create an image of 
their journal entry. We will listen to my students and then play the song, “Sexual 
Healing.”” 


Marvin Gaye sings to us: 
“Whenever blue tear drops are falling and my emotional stability is 
leaving me, there is something that I can do, I can get on the telephone 
and call you up baby...” (Gaye, 1982) 


T ask my students what Gaye means when he says “sexual healing” ? What is their 
definition of sexual healing? What does this have to do with the protagonist in the 
story? What is the difference between S.E.X. and sexual healing? 


We will go outside® and recreate our circle by the large tree- away from the 
building (the walls are too thin). I will ask my students to talk about what they 
have learned about “sex” in schools, from media, at home, at church, and with 
peers. They may use a graph of any kind or narrative form to create this 
information. I will ask my students what they have learned about “sexual 
healing” in schools, in the media, at home, at church, and with peers. We will 
create poetry and exchange the poems with the pairs and small groups. The 
poems might describe the students’ understanding of “S.E.X,” “sexual healing” 
or sex. Each student may read the poems in class and discuss the role of S.E.X, 
“sexual healing” or sex in their poetry. “How did you arrive at that view? Did 
the poem you wrote have anything to do with the messages you received from 
media, home, church, with peers” 


For homework, my students may copy their poetry into their reading journals and 
write two paragraphs to complete the following: Using the vocabulary word of 





7 Hooks (2003) discusses the idea that black females must resist identifying sexuality must victimization. In 
this way resistance is a way of struggling for social change. For African American adolescent females, this 
conversation may be linked to literacy experiences as a way of rupturing the silence in schools about the 
conflation of female sexuality with victimization. Thus, this example offers a critical discussion of sexual 
agency- processing “S.E.X” in relation to the theme of sexual abuse in the novel. Image Theater (Boal, 
1992) is the process to explore the physicality of “empowerment.” 


° The purpose for taking the class “sister circle” discussion/sharing/performance outside is to connect the 
embodied experience to nature. Phillips (2006) presents the idea that the connection with nature and 
other “living kind” is a part of the communalist/universalist idea within womanism. Because the program 
takes place in the summer in South Florida, the weather conditions are usually favorable for taking the 
group outside. 
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the day “cacophony,” compare and contrast your poem with the lyrics of either 
Jennings’ “S.E.X.” or Gaye’s “Sexual Healing.” I offer an example: “A 
cacophony of voices tell me that sex will sell anything.” I tell my students that both 
of the singers are African American, male, adult musicians. How does your poem 
differ from Jennings and/or Gaye’s lyrics? Why is it different? 


We hold hands, close our eyes, and repeat: “What happens in the “sister circle”, 
Stays in the “sister circle”, because we have not agreed otherwise. We keep our 
sister- secrets.” 


Later that afternoon, I think to myself as I sit in our faculty meeting: “I might 


need to run this one by my mentor teacher. My parents might be really upset 
about this. Girl, this is risky business...” 


Empowering African American Adolescent Females 





Womanist Performative Pedagogy seeks to offer young women and all women 
empathetic educators who are willing to build meaningful relationships through the 
embrace of the maternal. Embracing the maternal gives the womanist perfomative 
educator the courage to create pedagogical spaces for young women of color, whose lived 
experiences of confluent oppressions of race and gender are often marginalized within 
school contexts, to see themselves as whole beings within schools. As an empowering 
pedagogy, womanist performative practices provide the spaces for young women to share 
and reflect on their own lived experience and to offer a representation of those 
experiences. The performed narratives within the “sister circle” offer the students the 
opportunity to contribute narratives that both intervene in homogeneous conceptions of 
students of color and trouble the idea of the “authentic” minority experience. The telling 
provides students the opportunity to understand the power of her own womanhood and to 


build an identity of herself as member of a larger community of women change agents. 


: Reciting the affirmation as a group reiterates the relationship between the class members and the 
teachers. This affirmation is a ritual that frames the experience as “sacred space” together (Matthews, 
1997). 
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Performance provides young women of color the opportunity to engage her body in 
assuming agency as an individual and as a member of a collective. This collective not 
only includes her peers and educators, but the legacy of powerful women of color who 
have remained resilient within systems of oppression. Bearing witness to performance 
offers young women the opportunity to see herself in the continuum of the legacy of 
resilience in the experience of Black womanhood. 

Performance, as a kinesthic, participatory practices, offers young women the 
opportunity to engage their bodies as sites of knowing and to become more critically 
aware of the spaces that their bodies inhabit. Womanist Performative Pedagogy 
empowers African American female adolescents by grounding pedagogy with the 
experiences of Black womanhood. Furthermore, womanist performative pedaogogy 
employs the performance paradigm, thus offering students and teachers the opportunity to 
perform as agents in transforming school culture. Finally, Womanist Performative 
Pedagogy requires that educators create experiences that connect mind, body, and spirit, 
thus offering to young women the opportunity to engage the schooling process as a whole 


being in communion with other whole beings. 


Empowering Educators through Womanist Performative Pedagogy 


For African American adolescent women, Womanist Performative Pedagogy 
offers a way of being in schooling spaces that encourages dialogue about lived 
experiences, mends the disconnect between mind, body, and spirit, invites the gendered 
experience of these young women into the construction of classroom culture. If 
Womanist Performative Pedagogy can help liberate students who are often disadvantaged 
by race, class, gender, and age, then one must consider the efficacy of this pedagogy as 


means to empower others who experience oppression. The experience of black women 
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offers a critical lens through which to see the world and move toward liberation. “Black 
women are a prism through which the searing rays of race, class, and sex are first 
focused, and then refracted. The creative among us transform these rays into a spectrum 
of brilliant colors, rainbow which illuminates the experience of all mankind” (Wilkerson, 
1996, xiii). In an attempt to paint this spectrum, the following is a critical discussion of 
how Womanist Performative Pedagogy can empower all teachers. 

Scholars have critiqued the degree to which the field of education has been 
influenced by the morality, ethics, and world view of the predominantly white, female, 
middle class teaching force (Evans, Torrey, & Newton, 1997) The predominance of this 
population in the teaching force has greatly influenced the way that the role of teacher is 
a socially constructed gendered identity. Apple (1989) notes that as of the 19" century, 
education has been largely an activity for women, where women serve as a docile force 
of cheap labor (Spring, 1994; Vaughn- Roberson, 1992). As agents of patriarchy, white, 
female teachers, and peers who imitate these teachers have historically been complicit 
with practices of education that produce and reproduce oppression. !° Prior to the more 
recent movements of multicultural education, critical pedagogy and feminist pedagogy, 
teachers have served as agents of patriarchy, employing a “passive type of morality” 
(Spring, 1994), that failed to challenge the status quo of institutionalized racism, classism 
and sexism. 

Culturally relevant teaching, culturally responsive pedagogy, and critical 
pedagogy provided the agenda to transform teaching practice and the role of teacher 


- Certainly white women, as other women, have offered various forms of womanhood that are empowered 
and oppositional to the docile, conforming embodiment of womanhood need to buttress patriarchy. Although this thesis 
is no attempt to essentialize white womanhood or white women, this work draws from the constructions of white 
womanhood mentioned in literature of gender in education (Apple, 1989; Spring, 1994; Vaughn- Roberson, 1992). 
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towards being and agent of social change with regard to race. Unfortunately, some 
teachers have expressed that they have felt victimized by movements that require that the 
teaching practice radically change to better educate students of color. Many teachers are 
appalled and hurt to learn that their privilege may be at the expense of their students of 
color (McIntosh, 1989). This understanding as well as admonishment to change may be 
met with hostility and feelings of helplessness. There is a need for pedagogy to humanize 
students as well as teachers in a way that does not offer liberation to one at the expense of 
the other. A part of this humanization starts with realizing the significance of racialized 
gender for student experiences as well as the experience of teachers, the significance of 
which is downplayed in culturally relevant pedagogy, culturally responsive pedagogy, 
and critical pedagogy (Beauboeuf- Lafontant, 2005). 

Womanist Performative Pedagogy offers to the predominantly white, female, 
middle class teaching force a way of reconstructing the gendered role of teacher that has 
developed from the confining role of womanhood in patriarchal society (Grumet, 1988) 
often linked to white womanhood. Seeing gendered identity as a performance, Womanist 
Performative Pedagogy casts the role of female as woman- centered and empowering, not 


unlike the role envisioned in feminist pedagogy (Parry, 1996). 


To perform in a way that ruptures the ritual of schooling, the womanist 
performative educator must first value her own womanhood to revolutionize her 
pedagogy. This requires that she build a community of women who affirm her self- 
defined female self, which Womanist Performative Pedagogy seeks to do through 
dialogic performance. When educators from various backgrounds create this community 


apart from students, they may engage discussions about “white privilege” and the way 
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this privilege offers advantages and limitations for the construction of their raced- 
gendered self. The performance paradigm provides the womanist performative educator 
with the understanding that she can use her agency to reconstruct her race- gendered self 
through various social and ritual performances. An example of this is the ritual 
performance of the “sister circle”. 

The making of the “sister circle” within the context of schooling provides the 
space for these transgressive, dialogic performances to take place. Performances within 
the “‘sister circle” formation allow the educator to tell, re-tell, and bear witness to her 
own life story to understand the power that her individual womanhood brings to her life 
and the lives of others. As teachers, students, and invited community guests perform their 
personal narratives and each other’s narratives, these “her stories” are shared experiences 
that weave the minds, bodies, and spirits to create communities of women. The telling of 
“herstories,” narratives of foremothers or lives of women who have contributed to social 
change helps the educator realize the significance of other women. 

Finally, the womanist performative educator must validate the knowledge that she 
has in her own lived experience as well as the lived experience of others, a knowledge 
that is spoken in the vernacular of the body. Similar to culturally relevant teaching and 
culturally responsive teaching, Womanist Performative Pedagogy requires that the 
educator allow the lived experiences of diverse students to inform and transform 
pedagogy and curriculum. Within the “sister circle’, the telling and bearing witness to 
the stories of her students allows the educator the opportunity to reduce prejudice to 


understand the resilience that many young women of color enact in their daily lives. 
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Bearing witness to performances of student narratives within the “sister circle” is an 
experience that calls for a response (Pollock, 1998) from the body, mind and spirit. 

The womanist performative educator must be reflective about the way that her 
mind, body, and spirit experience the performance. “Experience” here is response to the 
performance and the (co) performer(s). She must mine the experience to understand the 
knowledge that her body gained from witnessing the student narrative. She must also 
reflect on the way her spirit understands the student experience. She also makes mental 
connections between the students’ narrative and the students’ academic achievement in 
the classroom. The reflection is not a critique of the students’ performance for the 
purpose of academic assessment, but to “hear” the vernacular speech of her own three 
part- being. 

Taking action and reflecting on the action is the second to last part of honoring 
the “mother wit,” or “sisterspeak” or the wisdom that she knows in mind, body, and 
spirit. She must always reflect on the ways that her experience of race, class, and gender 
impact that way that her body, mind, and spirit interpret the vernacular. She may reflect 
on the power and strength that her students bring to her. This dialogue offers the 
opportunity for the educators to see through the “false representations of student’s 
realities and possibilities” (Beauboef- Lafontant, 2002, p. 79), particularly those linked to 
race, class, and gender. Reflective action must include students as agents in solving 
problems. Action may be bringing the community, students, and teachers in dialogue for 
the purpose of exchanging vernacular wisdom and an institutionally validated 
understanding of the student experiences and needs. Action may be inviting students to 


discuss a “plan of action” when a student expresses a situation that the student names as a 
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“problem” in her life. In any case, the womanist performative educator must 
courageously move beyond conventional understandings of the agency of womanhood, 
particularly, her own womanhood, and take reflective action towards positive change. 
Weaving the words of Beauboef -Lafontant (2005) and Thompson (1998) 
provides a meaningful explanation of the way that the Womanist Performative educator 
may transform the performance of the gendered self in traditional schooling: She does not 
“step back from the world to return to the innocence” of subordinated femininity 
espoused in traditional schooling context, but through performance and reflective action 


“steps out into the world in order to change it” (Thompson, 1998, p. 532). 
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CONCLUSION 

PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES OF WOMANIST PERFORMATIVE PEDAGOGY 

Regarding the need for creating “safe spaces” for African American women, 
Collins (2000) asks the question: “How do U.S. Black women identify the specific issues 
associated with controlling images of Black womanhood without safe spaces where they 
feel free to talk?” (Collins, 2000, p.110). This work offers an answer to Collin’s 
rhetorical question: Currently, we don’t. There is a need for spaces beyond the 
surveillance of patriarchy or racist oppression, spaces that deconstruct the gaze so that it 
does not police and discipline bodies of teachers or students. Womanist Performative 
Pedagogy seeks to transform schools in such a way to provide those spaces for African 
American young women and others to talk freely about oppression and empowerment in 
a way that affirms self- hood and allows collective action. The extent to which that 
change can happen in the schools as they exist today may be questionable for several 
reasons: 1) The lack of teachers of color to model the womanist way of being 2) The fear 
of embracing the spiritual in school context 3) The confinements of the architectural 
space of schools. 

The lack of educators who embody a womanist way of being in the world and in 
schools presents a challenge to “spreading the good news” of this womanist way of being 
in the world. There is also a need for educators who are able and willing to explore the 


participatory method of performance. As a performed pedagogy, there is something to be 


said of being able to see and experience someone teach with the womanist ethic of care, 
to engage performance paradigm as a way of analyzing social interactions and the 
schooling process, and who are willing to audaciously act for change. The extent to 
which Womanist Performative Pedagogy is truly pedagogy and not merely a set of 
practices may rest in the ability of “mothers” and “sisters” of the pedagogy to pass on this 
embodiment. Within this challenge is the opportunity for teachers to experience 
processes such as “sister circle,” “female emcee,” and Boalian Theater in workshops 
modeled in part after the current system of multicultural education trainings. Womanist 
Performative Pedagogy, as non- ideological practice, can work with, not contest, other 
transformative pedagogies. Non- ideological here refers to the idea creating boundaries 
between schools of thought. Phillips (2006) posits that womanism seeks social change 
through collective action across ideologies such as Marxism, feminism, and/or critical 
race conciousness. 

Incorporating the womanist and the performative into multicultural 
education/culturally relevant teaching/culturally responsive pedagogy workshops may 
initiate dialogue and collaboration among teachers across academic subjects, serve as a 
space for interpersonal sharing in a way that allows teachers to share instead of venting. 
The workshops may help build networks across schools and states, as teachers of 
Womanist Performative Pedagogy train others towards seeing how intersecting 
oppressions affect students and teachers. It is important to note here that the insights of 
teachers of color as well as the sharing of narratives from teachers of color may be a 
resource for such workshops (Delpit, 2006). Therefore, it is imperative that we continue 


to work to recruit a more diverse teaching force. 
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The embrace of the spiritual is particularly prominent in the Womanist 
Performative Pedagogy, which may make the incorporation of this pedagogy within 
schools particularly problematic. Fear of indoctrination has overtaken most discussions of 
spirituality in connection with religion in school settings. For Womanist Performative 
Pedagogy to “work” within schools, teachers and students will have to learn spirituality 
as a way of being apart from religious ritual. Furthermore, the accountability- based 
testing has accelerated the machinization process of schools to a point that teachers and 
students may wonder: When will I have time to meditate and share stories with students? 
When will I have time or space to invite the community in to participate in a dialogic 
performance? To these questions, Womanist Performative Pedagogy answers: “Necessity 
is the mother of invention. We must make time for the spirit and communion by 
reinventing the school process.” This process of reinvention is the great opportunity. 

Architectural structures of schools present a challenge that is related to the 
challenge of the spiritual. To recreate the schooling experience to include communal and 
embrace spirituality, school spaces and the way that educators think about school spaces 
must change. Currently, school structures include chairs, desks, tables, and walls that are 
intended to separate and enclose bodies. The school building as recognized institution, 
where knowledge is recognized as valid and taught without viewing connections to the 
community, is problematic. There is a need for school spaces to serve as community 
spaces, where everyone can learn through communing: teachers with students with 
parents with grandparents with extended family with churches with popular culture. 

Historically, African American school buildings were extensions of the home, 


church, and open to in the Black community. Seeing education as a means to liberation, 
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Black leaders and community members joined campaigns for education of themselves 
and their children (Anderson, 1988). Though northern white teachers and philanthropists 
helped with the teaching and funding of Black schools in the South, the majority of the 
schools were established independently by Blacks collective effort producing a system of 
universal education in the South (Anderson, 1988). Black churches and civic 
organizations raised funds and provided the physical labor to erect schools in which their 
children were to be educated. These schools were manifestations of answers to prayers 
and symbols of hope for the entire race. 

Many of the schools that were built by black bodies, blessed by black prayers in 
the spirit, inhabited by black minds/bodies/spirits, were abandoned for the “better” white 
schools facilities. The significance of place and physical space in the continuum of the 
racial and gender experience should not be abandoned for capitalist view of space as 
“thing.” Womanism, concerned with reconciling the divide between all living beings, 
invites school leaders to recapture histories of schooling spaces and make those 
architectural spaces “come alive” by connecting the significance of those spaces to 
diverse students. In the effort to name spaces as sacred, Womanist Performative 
Pedagogy asks that educators and students increase historical and socio-political 


awareness of the spaces that they inhabit. 


The challenges of Womanist Performative Pedagogy do not overshadow the 
possibility of this pedagogy. This pedagogy moves beyond seeing pedagogies that allow 
race and ethnicity to overshadow gendered experiences within the context of schools. 
Standing at the intersection of racial oppression and gender oppression, adolescent young 


women need educational experiences that are “safe spaces.” Womanist Performative 
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Pedagogy, grounded in the womanist ethic of care, uses the pedagogical/political legacy 
of African American women to provide a transformative schooling experience for 
African American adolescent females specifically. The womanist performative educator 
is womanist mother, who acts with political clarity by employing the performance 
paradigm as theory and method. She invites her students to engage in dialogic 
performances that “talk back” to systems of oppression within and beyond school walls. 
These performances also serve as private/public spaces for communion, inviting the 


spiritual into sites where the hegemony of intellect has reigned. 


Such transformation is womanish, daring, and grounded in love and _ the 
ontological need of hope (Friere, 1994). The potential of Womanist Performative 
Pedagogy to liberate students and teachers lies in the willingness of educators to dare to 
rupture the ideology enfleshed in the practice of schooling and the ideology that schools 


bodies/minds/spirits in order to recreate a more humanizing experience. 
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